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MITCHELL’S SERIES OF CEOCRAPHICAL WORKS. 


MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. A new edition, much enlarged, 
with new illustrations and maps. Square 12mo. 


MITCHELL'S INTERMEDIATE OR SECONDARY GEOGRAPHY. Quarto 
size, with forty maps, all beautifully colored, and more than a hundred en- 
gravings illustrating the subject, 


MITCHELL’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Revised edition. The 
Geography is beautifully illustrated with a large number of engravings, most- 
ly from original designs; The Atlas contains forty accurate maps, all of 
which are colored. 


MITCHELL’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, being a system o 


____ Classical and Sacred Geography, em»ellished with engravings of remarkable 


events, views of ancient cities and various interesting antique remains. The 
Atlas contains twelve accurate maps, colored. . 


MITCHELLU’S GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTION BOOK, comprising Geographi- 
cal Definitions and Questions to all the maps of Mitchell’s School Atlas, to 
which is added an Appendix, embracing valuable tables in Mathematical and 
Physical Geography. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This series of Geographical Works has been before the public for several years, and been more 
widely circulated in the schools in every part of the United States as wel} as in the British Posaes- 
sions of North America, than sny former publication. Its popularity is maintained, and, fur its 
accuracy of details, its lateness of information and its superiority of maps, it has no rival. 

The present edition contains an account of the recent discoveries of Dr. Kane in the Arctic Re- 


_ gions, and of Dr. Barth and his party, as well as those of Dr. Livingstone in Africa. 


That this series may be worthy of all the patronage it has received, an active correspondence 
will be maintained with Voyagers, Discoverers and Travelers ; the various Geographical Societies: 
will be consulted, and all news and important facts obtained from these, and from other sources, wil! 
be at once incorporated into the various works. From time to time, as heretofore, a complete and 
thorough revision of all the volumes will be made, that the series, as a source of geographical know- 
ledge and as favorite text books, may be, a3 nearly as possible, FAULTLESS. 


Goodrich’s Approved Series of Histories. 


GOODRICH’S (SxMUEL G.) PICTORIAL HISTORY or tue UNITED STATES. 

- A Pictorial History of the United States, with notices of other portions of Amer- 
ica. For the use of schools. By Sam.G. Goopricu. I vol. 12mo., 36) pages, 
embossed backs. 


GOODRICH’S (Samvet G.) PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | A Pic- 
torial History of Engl@iM Scotland and Ireland. For the us2 of Schools. By 
Sam G. Goopricw. 1 vol. 12mo., 444 pages, embossed backs. 


GOODRICH’S (Samuet G.) PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME. A Picto-ial 
History of Ancient Rome, with a Sketch of the History of Modern Italy. For 
the use of Schools. By Sam. G. Goopricu. Lvol. l2mo. 


GOODRICH’S (Samvet G.) PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. A Pictorial 
History of Greece, Ancient and Modern. For the use of Schools. By Sam. 
G.Goopricu. 1 vol. 12mo. 


GOODRICH’S (Samvet G.) PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. A Picto- 
rial History of France. For the use of Schools. By Sam. G Goopricu. 1 vol. 
12mo., 317 pages. . 

GOODRICH’S (Samuet G.) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY or tue WORLD. 
A new enlarged, revised, and newly illustrated edition of Parley’s Common 
School History. At press—ready in January. 

These histories are written in a lively and pleasing style, rhound'ng in illustrative anecdotes» 
incident-, and descriptions, the histories in all cases, being based on Geography. illustrated by 
Maps. The manners and customs of eych country and age are constantly kept in view. The 
works are freely supplied with engravings, giving correct ideas of manners and customs, views of 
cities, monuments, battles. &c. They have been got up with great care and expense, and are 
published in a superior style It is believed that there is no series of familiar histories in Amer- 
ica or Europe, that may challenge comparison with these, either in interest, accuracy or beauty 
of mechanical execution The publishers are able to adi that they have received the approbation 
of leading men, and are introduced into the principal Seminaries throughout the United States. 
They are uniform in size. 

For sale by all the Booksellers, and Published by 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 
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“a TUE JOURNAL. 


TuANnkKs to the many kind friends who have extended to us uid and encourage- 
ment in our new enterprise. Our hopes have been more than realized. Already, 
our little Journal bids fair to live a long and prosperous life. Notwithstanding 
the comparatively ungainly appearance of our first number, it secms to have 
taken well, as our greatly increased subscription list will show. Throughout the 
country, the Press, the mighty engine of Improvement and Reform, has respond- 
ed most kindly to our request “to give the undertaking the encouragement it 


deserves” —and from every side we receive daily assurances of continued good-will - 


from Parents and Teachers—as well as from those who are not directly interested 
in the cause of Education. “Ardent as was our desire, before our design was ex- 
ecuted, to establish a good Educational Monthly, how much more so is it now, 
when we see that our humble efforts are so well appreciated by the public? It 
is our aim to improve the Zeacher, to whose guardianship are entrusted the tens 
of thousands of the fathers and mothers of the next generation—whose moral 
destiny, for Good or Evil, it is so greatly in his power to mgld—the Teacher, 
whose sceptre is mind—who deals with mind, the grandest though the most deli- 
cate of all God’s wonderful works. 

Do we exaggerate when we say that his power is greater than that of the Gos- 
pel Minister? Is it wrong to believe that he who has daily and almost hourly 
communication with his little flock, has more influence over them than he whose 
words are heard but on one day of the seven? The Teacher is always present 
with them—and his presence either surrounds them with an atmosphere of puri- 
ty, or its influence tends to taint the innocence of childhood and breathes around 
it moral impurity and disease. 

The Minister, who must prepare himself by a long and arduous course of mental 
labor for his Profession, feels upon entering it, the need of study—he finds 
that his college has not supplied him with the means of meeting the every-day 
demands made upon him for the exercise of his judgment and patience—he 
must establish a periodical for himself and’ his fellow-laborers, in which he and 
they may find words of encouragement—those oases in the desert of a profession- 
al life which reanimate the soul of the trayeler—which supply him with the 
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cooling waters of eheer—and enliven his heart with the sight of their verdant 
forests of friendly feeling. 

The Lawyer must patronize his “Legal Intelligencer,” the Physician, his 
“Medical Quarterly,” the Surgeon, his “Surgico Medico Review’—and why ? 
Let not this question be asked by a Teacher. 

This, then, is our design—to elevate the Teacher, to improve him, to encour- 
age him—for without encouragement, he cannot improve, and is our object a 
worthy one? 

We send our Journal to every State in the Union. It goes forth upon its 
journey, alone and unaided, save by the brave hearts who receive it kindly, ex- 
cuse its faults, and rely upon our promise to improve it. 

Although our friends have answered liberally to our call, their efforts should 
not cease until the Journal has a sure and lasting foundation to build upon. 
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PECULIARITIES OF NUMBERS— Continued. 


11—When the sum of the figures in the even places iS not equal to that of 
the figures in the odd places, take the difference of these sums and write it as a 
remainder. Then subtract this remainder from the right hand figure of the divi- 
dend, writing the result in the quotient, and proceed as-in the former example 
—thus: 344556611. Applying the test, 83+4+4+5+4+6=18; 4+5+6=15; 
difference of the sums=3, which is the remainder.—3 from 6=3; 3 from 5=2; 
2 from 5=3; 3 from 4=1; 1 from 4=3; 3 from 3=0, (which we do not write.) 
Then 3445566 11=3132383*. 3 

The multiplication of large numbers by 11 may be much shortened by the fol- 
lowing method: place the right hand figure under itself, add the right hand’ fig- 
ure to the next_figure_on the left; place the result in the product and thus 
proceed, adding each figure to its left hand neighbor until all are added. 

Ex—756342+11; 2; 2+4=6; 44+3=7; 3+6=9; 6+5=11; (write 1 and 
carry 1 to5;) 64+7=13; (write 3 and carry 1 to 7;) 1+7=8. 756342x11= 
8319762. 

12—Is a factor of any number which contains 2, 3 and 2. The number must 
be even, because it is a multiple of 2, an even number—and the sum of its digits 
must equal 3 or a multiple of 3—besides, its last two figures must constitute a 
multiple of 4. Thus, if it be necessary to name quickly, the factors of 7344, 12 
ean be known as one immediately, for we see that 44 is a multiple of 4, and that 
of t8+44+4=18, a multiple of 3. 

13—Enters as a factor into all numbers whose right hand figure or figures are 
three times their left hand figure or figures. ° We see at a glance, that 2678 is a 
multiple of 13, because 26= } of 78. 

14—Measures any number which 2 and 7 measure. 

15—Is a factor of any number which contains 5 and 3 (vide 5 and 3.) The 
number must end in 5 or 0, and the sum of its digits must equal 3 or one of its 
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multiples. To multiply by 15, take } of the number, add a cipher and multiply 
by3. Thus, 84x 15=420xX3=1260. 75x15=570x3=1125. (If the mul- 
tiplicand is odd take }, and adda 5, as in the last example—15=* of 10, hence 
the regson of this operation. 

16—Being a multiple of 8 and 2, and 4 and 4, its multiples must be tested as 
are the multiples of those numbers. Notice that in a multiple of 16 consisting 
of more than four figures, the last four figures must be a multiple of 16. 

17—Measures any number whose right hand figure is 36 times its left—whose 
left is } the right—or 5 times the right—whose two or three left hand figures 
are 26 times the right—Thus : 


18—-Measures any even number whose digits added together equal 9 or a 
multiple. 

19—Is a factor of any number whose left hand figure or figures are 17 times 
the right—thus: in 684, G8=17 x4. 

20—Is a factor of all numbers whose last figure is 0, preceded by an even 
number, 110, 790, 630 and 450 are not multiples of 20—120, 640, 780 and 460 
are. To be Continued in our next. 





SPELLING. 


Way do we learn to spell? Why do we teach our pupils Orthography? Is 
it that they may be able to recite from a book a certain number of words or a 
certain number of syllables. correctly, for the: amusement or delight of fond fath- 
ers and mothers? Or is it that they may be able to write the words composing 
their language, with ease and accuracy ? 

The fact cannot be concealed, that few teachers can spel]—and of course what 
can we expect from the teachings of one deficient in a knowledge of the con- 
struction, and the wse of his language? Ifany branch of Education has been 
more neglected than another, it is Orthography. If any branch is indispensably 
necessary to the formation of correct habits of speech, it is Orthography. No 
good reader can be a poor speller, and rive versa, no poor speller can be a good 
reader—for a good reader cultivates his perceptive faculties, his reasoning facul- 
ties, when he reads—a poor one docs not. A good reader comprehends what he 
reads and corrects his inaccuracies of speech by the language of standard writers. 
~And why, allow us to ask, why are there so few good readers and spellers? This 
is our answer: 

Spelling as itis generally taught (not by our poorly paid common-school teacher 
only, but also by many who wear handles to their names,) is a mere parrot drill 
in the combination of letters and syllables. Pupils are seldom taught the USE 
of the words, they are mechanically spelling—and thus for years, the poor little 
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automatons are kept grinding out the letters from their human wind-mills, bag- 
ging the syllables as the miller bags the cobs from which the corn has just been 
stripped, spitting out the husks upon the impure air of the schoolroom and feel- 
ing—poor little deluded dupes of Old fogyism, that a real benefit is acciiging to 
themselves and the community by the operation. The idea that spelling and 
writing are inseparable operations in every day life is never impressed upon their 
minds by the teacher—they are never taught te write their own thoughts upon 
the black-board or the slate—they must follow the ungainly copies set by their 
teacher—punished for deviating from the silly rule, “write nothing but the copy,” 
which in all probability is one the pupils have written scores of times without 
understanding, of even spelling correctly. The experience of every teacher 
will corroborate our statement, that scarcely five lines out of twenty, written’ 
from the copy, in our school-rooms, are written correctly. 

Let each pupil be supplied with a pencil and slate—let his attention be drawn 
to some object in the schoolroom—the stove, forexample. Let each one of the 
class write on his slate something about the stove. It will be a little awkward 
for some, we have no doubt, but it will certainly be a great pleasure to the ma- 
jority, to be allowed the privilege of writing what they please. Then call for the 
slates. 

Tommy Smith writes, “Stoves is maid of ion,” John Jones, a large boy, who 
has been to school since he was a baby, “stoves Is good too burn wood,” and in 
all probability thess idzas are all you will glean from your thirty scholars on tiie 
first trial of the experiment, but you have now an opportunity to point out the 
usE of what they have been learning(?) from their spelling books. Correct, or 
what is much better, allow each one to correct the errors on his slate and require 
one of the best readers in the class, to dictaté a few lines from a primary reading 
book. Then after allowing a minute or more for revision, request them to change 
slates and correct each other’s blunders. Repeat this exercise daily—take time 
to it—and on the word of one who has tried this plan with complete success, your 
extra trouble will be well repaid inthe increased interest your pupils will take in 
the exercise, and what is better, in their increased knowledge of Suangneny, 
Grammar, (the use of Language) Punctuation, Rhetoric, and Reading. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


<> di te, 





a TEACHING. 


WE wish to see Teaching considered as much a profession as Law, Divinity, 
or Medicine. We wait for the time when the members of the New Profession 
are able and willing to stand forth upon a common platform and claim their right. 

But we labor under a disadvantage. The Lawyer pursues his studies to the 
end that he may practice law. “For how long? For a week, for a year?” 

Does the Minister enter upon the duties of his sacred calling for the purpose 
of abandoning them as soon as he has earned enough to purchase a drove of cat- 
tle? Does the Physician spend the best years of his life in laborious study in 
erder that he may amass a few dollars to be invested in the stock of a grocery? 
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We claim that Teaching is a profession, and that if Teachers worthy of the 
name seek to elevate it in the eyes of the world—they must pursue it as an end 
and not as a means. It is in vain to look for excellence in any profession which 
is not made the profession of life. School-teaching, resorted to simply as a step- 
ping-stone to something which pays better, has its advantages, but its disadvan- 
tages far over-balance them. Throughout the country it will be generally found 
that the more intelligent men and women have been, at some time of their lives en- 
gaged in teaching. ‘The training received in this occupation has done much to 
elevate the character of the people, and to render them capable of conducting 
the educational interests of the district or borough or city in which they reside. 
But the consequence to the school has been frequent change of teachers, inexpe- 
rienced teachers, and teachers who regarded their occupation rather as a mcans 
than an end. Our whole common school system, till within a few years, has 
been systematically unsystematic. 

The establishment of Normal Schools has done something, and is doing much 
to suppress temporary school-teaching. It cannot however, accomplish everything. 
‘A young man in choosing a profession, will hesitate a long time before selecting one 
which promises absolutely nothing but food and clothing. Inveigh against the 
influence of money as we may, it cannot be denied that it possesses power to 
command the employment of the highest talent. Deceive ourselves as we may, 
the well remunerated callings of life contain thousands who ought to be the 
teachers of children and youth, while there are multitudes in our schools fitted 
neither by nature nor education for their responsible positions. 


The power to change all this, resides in the purses of the people, and the 
purses of the people must open before the change comes. There are teachers, 
good teachers around us, who have always been kept poor by school teaching, 
and are thus unable to enter another calling; who are held in their profession 
because they have become unfitted for any other calling. - It is not necessary to 
travel a thousand miles, to find teachers of much experience, and acknowledged 
excellence, who support themselves and families on the salary of a tolerable clerk. 
This is impolitic, unjust and niggardly. 

School-teachers are the missionaries of civilization. The influence which they 
exert is second to none in molding the character of the nation. ‘The importance 
of their work cannot be magnified. In order to secure the talent and education 
requisite, in order to attract to it the young and aspiring, it must be made desi- 
rable as a life profession, by being made remunerative. As long as trade, agri- 
culture, and the arts hold out stronger inducements to enterprise than teaching 
does, very little of this essential article will find itself in the school-house. 

Then let those who delight to be called 7iberal, those who have at heart the men- 
tal and moral as well as the physical welfare of their children, use their endeavors 
to procure the best talent for their schools, to retain it—and to pay for it. The 
journeyman carpenter expects higher wages than the apprentice, and you pay him 
more. Will not this rule work well with those who teach your children ? 
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THE PRIZE POEM AND ESSAY. 


WE do not like to laugh at others—but inclination has been overbalanced this 
week, and we are forced to admit, that we have enjoyed ourselves hugely over 
the prize Poems and Essays sent in to us for publication. Here is a part of a 
Poem from Washington county, Penna. Comment would be superfluous : 


A poem ought to be writen 

About School teachers and Directors 
And many would attempt it 

But they are afraid of being detected. 


The subject of my pooh 
Is the poor School teacher 

Who ought to hold as high a position 
As the lawyer doctor or preacher. 


If all the teachers were payed according 
To what they earned in a week 

They would be no use of bording 
Around from week to week. 


The Schoolmaster must spend money 
To receive an education 

But he is oftentimes cheated 
Out of a situation. 

And so on. 

Laugh as we may over the effusion of an unpoetical Schoolmaster, we must 
acknowledge the great preponderance of Truth over Poetry in this Poem and 
cannot deny the force of his opening statement and proposition. 

For the Prize offered for the Essay on Mental Arithmetic, we have received 
papers from many contestants. _ We wish in this connection, to point out to the 
writers a few blunders they have made in the construction of their sentences. 
One writes that in the schoolroom he found a Mental Arithmetic “which had 
laid their” for many years. Mental Arithmetics do not day, friend Y., but that 
they sometimes /’e morally and physically, there can be no question. 

Another Mental Arithmetician, who tells us that the study of numbers leads 
to great accuracy in speech, remarks that, in order “to teach anything successfully, 
every scholar must feel that their teacher knows more than they do.” We refer 
our friend to Smith on the indefinite pronouns each and every. 

“Plato” thou reasonest well, but thy language is sadly, sadly deficient. It 
would take us many hours to correct thy manuscript, so we must drop it into our 
“Qblivion Box.” 

‘. B’s Essay is too long—but by condensing it, he might make ita very readable 
paper. We have returned it by mail to the writer, and hope that our notes on the 
margin of the Essay will cause no displeasure. We shall be happy to hear 
from T’. B. again. Toall our correspondents we would say—write short articles— 
let each occupy a page or thereabout, and embody an /dea—then we can provide a 
monthly feast of vood things for our redaers. 
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EXERCISE IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
BY AMICUS. 


Ir Teachers generally knew the effect that a little crregular conversation with 
“their scholars would produce, they would, I am sure, attend more to the educa- 
tion of the child’s mind, than to the ‘nducting of a mass of useless book-matter 
into it. The exercise I have particular reference to at present is one on “ Fami- 
liar Science;” materials for which the Teacher may draw from a little work by 
Dr. Brewer, published in 1851 by C. 8. Franeis & Co., New York, or from the 
more familiar work “Familiar Science,” whose author's name has escaped my 
memory, or from “The Reason Why,” [New York, Dick & Fitzgerald.] It has 
been objected to these exercises, that there is nothing systematic in them, and 
this is generally true, though I do not see why a competent teacher may not give a 
regular and even scientific course of such exercises. Let him first explain the ~ 
subject of the exercise plainly and as thoroughly as the advancement or age of 
his pupils may seem to demand; afterwards question them on what he has talked 
about. The introduction of an exercise like the following can do no harm, and 
has a tendency to relieve the regular monotony of school-room duties as much as 
the singing of a song does; and if the pupils are allowed to give their opinions 
freely, the exercise will be useful in a grammatical point of view, as it is a noto- 
rious fact that the conversational powers of children are seldom tested in our 
best schools. 





EXERCISE. 


Why will a bow stretched out of its natural position, drive an arrow through 
the air? Why does the arrow move forward? Why does smoke ascend the 
chimney? Why do we beat a coat to drive out the dust? Why are yoy apt to 
fall, if you stand on one foot? Why does chestnut wood make more snapping in 
beaten, than hickory or oak? Why are chimneys apt to smoke in windy weath- 

er? Which is the cheaper, green or dry wood? 

These questions are sufficient to supply the teacher with mental food for him- 
self and pupils for a week. The subjects of Elasticity, Air, Motion, Heat and 
Cold, very fruitful subjects too, are here presented. More questions than I have - 
here given, should be asked; of course, I have given these merely as specimens. 
Teachers, try this plan “to drive dull care” away from your schoolrooms. 
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[For the “ Teacher’s Journal.’’] 


EDUCATION, MENTAT, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. 


BY W. 


I have chosen an old SRect—but one which can never be worn threadbare— 
never become an unimportant one te mankind. I wish to speak of Education 
—of the mental, moral and physical training of those who are rising up around 
us to fill the places we now occupy in the world, and to follow us in the paths in 
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which we place their feet, to that world whose happiness or misery none can 
know. I wish to discuss that which is, or ought to be the grand business of life 
—which, like rightcousness, exuiteth a nation, the neglect of which like sin, is a 
reproach to any people. I wish to speak of that, which in the long, dim vista of 
the ages that have passed away, has wrought more good for our fallen race than 
the warrior’s sword, and shed a more glorious lustre on the world, than the 
mightiest decds of all its mightiest conquerors. I wish to eulogise that which 
needs no eulogy—to speak in praise of that which is above praise—and advocate 
a course of conduct among our people, and in our own nation, that did more for 
Rome than her armed legions, more for Greece than her unconquerable bravery 
—that makes even now, the grove where Plato unfolded his sublime mysteries, 
the Lyccum in which Aristotle anatomized the springs of human intellect and 
action, the statcly porch of Zeno, the Epicurean garden, the place where Homer 
sung, and Appelles painted, and Sophocles swayed the crowd to tears, and De- 
mosthenes fired their souls with patriotism,—spots that even in this distant clime 
and age are sacred in the eyes of all, 


“‘ Meccas of the mind,” 


to which all true “believers” turn and worship. I wish to impress upon fhe 
minds of my readers, the great importance of sowing with care, that which 


~~" Eternity shall reap; of cultivating with most anxious skill, the tender plant that 


must either bloom in undying beauty in the bowers of Heaven, or wither in the 
poisonous atmosphere of Hell. I wish to present to you the necessity there is 
for the purification of a system, which, just as it is right or wrong, sends the 
young busy crowd that is springing up about us, happy or miserable through life 
—to fill the spiritual world with angels of light or darkness. What tongue— 
what pen is equal to a task like this? and who will censure me if I hesitate to 
touch with heedless, unprepared hand, a theme so high,—so awful ? © 

That the child should be traiped in “the way he should go” is a truth which 
was known and acted upon, ages before it was uttered by the son of David. 
Indeed the maxim is as old as man. The first parent and the first child were 
the first teacher and the first pupil. The desire to learn and the wish to com- 
municate knowledge, are coeval with our race, and are deeply implanted in every 
human heart. The infant on its adyent here, so pure, so tender and so ignorant 
of every thing pertaining to the world in which it is to live and move, needs, 
every hour and moment of its life,the kind attention of some guiding hand. 
Susceptible of every impression, whether good or bad, unable for many tedious 
months and years to discriminate between the evil and the good, it leans, and 
loves to lean for aid and counsel on the arm of those whose riper years and larger 
experience fit them for the task. With faculties to observe, to retain, to com- 
bine and to imitate, it thus acquires, by slow but sure degrees, its little stock of 
knowledge. Consonant with this desire and ability to learn, there is in the 
parent the corresponding desire and (to a sufficient extent) ability to teach, and 
thus by a most wise yet simple arrangement of our natural affections, the greatest 


and most important duty of our race is made the purest and most delightful 
pleasure of the domestic circle. 
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Who that believes that knowledge is power, or has seen the light of unalloyed 
delight sparkle in the eye of the artless listener and the doating parent, as the 
novel idea, the pleasing thought, or lively incident, reached the mind of the one 
through the teachings of the other, can for one moment doubt the truth, or ques- 
tion the wisdom of this divine arrangement? And yet, universal as this is, no 
system of education has ever been devised, so perfect as to command universal or 
even general regard. Various as the minds of men, are the methods employed 
in teaching the young. The untamed savage of our western world, whose highest 
and most important teachings are courage in battle, fortitude under pain, pre- 
sence of mind in the moment of danger, a keen eye in the chase, and a strong 
arm in the fight, a loud ringing war-whoop w.en the enemy is to be vanquished, 
and a cheerful death-song when his own end is approaching, would not readily 
admit, that his system of instruction is in any way inferior in point of practical 
usefulness, to that adopted and pursued by the most refined and enlightened 
European. 

Between these two extremes, the various systems are numberless; the advocates 

of each decrying and undervaluing all others, and agreeing in one point only— 
the necessity of Education. That great improvements have been made, and are 
still making, all will admit, but that perfection has not yet been attained, is also 
a truth too plain to require a shade of proof. Indeed, were it not so, Educational 
Journals, Teachers’ Institutes and Normal Schools would be unnecessary. The 
desire to improve is incompatible with the belief that we are perfect. 

It may be affirmed, I apprehend, with perfect confidence, that the more nearly 
any system of education is assimilated to the nature of man, the more perfect 
will it be. That in truth, no system deserves the name, that does not endeavor 
to develop in the very highest degree, every power and faculty of our physical, 
mental and moral organization. It follows then from this, that an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the design, the nature and the destiny of our being, is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to the construction and practical application of a perfect 
system of education—that the better our acquaintance with the laws which the 
Deity has impressed on our corporeal, mental and moral nature, the more surely 
will we attain to that degree of perfection for which we were intended. , 

“Man” (to use the definition of an author whose sentiments on the subject of - 
moral education cannot be too widely disseminated) “is a spirit clothed with a 
body” —a being, that once alive, (though but for an instant,) can never, never 
die—that, no matter how humble and obscure, and poor and despised_while on 
earth, will live throughout the countless ages of eternity, untouched 


“Amid the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,” 


an angel of God in realms of light, or a spirit of darkness in despair. 
Immortal, he is endowed with a material body, and with two distinct spiritual 
faculties—intellect and will—which regulate his actions in this world and form 
his character in that which is to come; and on the proper training of this body 
and these faculties, his temporal and eternal welfare hang. To train the body 
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to the neglect of that which is spiritual, would be to produce the athletic, igno- 
rant, irreligious Savage. ‘To educate the understanding at the expense of the 
body and the will, would result in the refined, intellectual and irreligious invalid— 
while properly to train the will, regardless of the body and the intellect, would 
inevitably result in the production of the sickly, headstrong, illiterate, and therefore, 
useless theorist. The true plan, then, consists in avoiding all these extremes, and 
in giving to each of these constituent elements of man, that degree and kind of 
cultivation which will best tend to develop its highest powers. 
To be Continued in our next. 
i ae 


THE CLASSICS. 


In our last, we published an article on the subject of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, in which many arguments were produced, to show why they should not 


be so generally studied in the United States. We have waited for a reply to 


these arguments, for we supposed that the subject was of so great importance to 
T'eachers, that some one of the Profession whose views conflicted with those of* 
our New Jersey correspondent, would be eager to advance them. Failing to re- 
ceive any communication on the subject, we venture to present an argument for 
the study, extracted from the “Common School Journal” of Massachusetts, 
(Vol. 12, No. 2,) and the reply of the Editor, Wm. B. Fowle, whose fame as a 
Teacher—a true Teacher, is second to that of no one who has labored in the 
Educational vineyard of this country. We shall have occasion to speak more 
fully of this ~enerable and much esteemed friend, in a future number. 

“The study of the Classics will greatly contribute to a thorough and critical 
knowledge of the Etymology of our own language. Nearly thirty thousand, of 
the forty thousand words in English, are said to be of Greek and Latin origin. 
A sound classical scholar will, therefore, understand the meaning of those words, 
which are derived from the Greek and Latin, without having recourse to an 
English lexicon, and will often perceive an aptitude and force in the application 
of them which is lost when reflectedfrom the imperfect mirror of an English 
dictionary. . There is beauty in the reflected rays of the sun at twilight; but 
they furnish no adequate conception of the glory of his meridian beams.— 
The same remark is true in reading the original, or best translations of the 
Classics. ‘To see a portrait and to sce the original,—to read a reported discourse 
or speech, and to hear the living speaker,—to read what a writer is said to 
have written, and to read the writer himself,—are very different things, 
and produce very different impressions and feelings. The same remark 
is equally true. in respect to reading the Scriptures in the original, and 
in our excellent translation. We will not make a better translation; but we will 
see and feel what cannot be imparted by any translation,—the scenes, the emo- 
tions, the characters, the latent passions and modes of thinking and reasoning, 
which no translation can convey. The study of the Classics aids greatly in 
acquiring that copia verborum,—that rich variety of language,—which is so im- 
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portant, and gives one man so great an advantage over another, in conversation, 
in writing, and in public speaking. Nature, indeed, in language, as in other 
things, makes large as well as arbitrary distinctions; but art and industry add to 
the bounties of nature, and marvellously supply its deficiencies. Translating 
elegant writers from one language into another is also a continued exercise in the 
best kinds of composition. Our best English poets, orators, and writers cannot 
be fully appreciated without some acquaintance with Grecian and Roman litera- 
ture., The whole force and elegance of their finest turns of thought are derived 
from their classical allusions. Apart from the discipline of mind, the phraseolo- 
a gy of the learned professions, and of professional intercourse, and the vast acces- 
sions of beautiful imagery, I will merely add, that familiarity with the Classics 
has the same effect upon the taste and feelings, that intimacy with polished 
society has upon the manners.” 
REPLY. 

THs argument is very fair, but its whole force depends upon the second word 
in the third sentence of the extract. A sownd classical scholar will, perhaps, 
derive much pleasure and profit from his acquaintance with Greek and Latin, but 
we believe we speak within bounds, when we say, that, not one of a thousand, 
who study these languages, ever becomes-a-sound classical scholar; and the same 
time that was spent upon these languages by the nine hundred and ninety-nine, 
if spent upon English, would have been far more profitably spent. We know 
the risk we run in making this, or any other remark, which implies that know- 
ledge, true knowledge, and a very high degree of it, can be attained in any other 
way than by the study of Greek and Latin, but we believe the time has arrived, 
when it is necessary that this matter should be viewed in the light of reason and 
common sense, and the truth be spoken at all hazards. The idea that a smatter- 
ing of Latin or Greek, or of both, is essential to a scholar, has so pervaded the 
community, that our young teachers, by scores, are deserting their English 
studies, and running to the academies, to spend one or two terms, at most, in 
studying languages, of which a sound knowledge can not be acquired in less than 
five entire, exclusively devoted years. At a Teachers’ Institute, in a neighboring 
* State, one fifth of the members were studying in this way, and neglecting their 
¥ own vernacular, in which they gave constant evidence that they could neither 
a speak, nor write with fluency or correctness, to say nothing of elegance and 
strength. So far has this mania gone, that we have heard of fashionable teachers 
even of female schools, who require every pupil to study Latin, at any rate, as 
the basis of all future progress. ‘The young teachers to whom we have alluded, 
generally acknowledged, that they did not see any reason or utility in the course 
they were pursuing, except so far as it enabled them to get employment more 
easily; there being generally on every school committee some professional man, 
who would give the preference to one who had studied Latin, however superfi- 
cially, his superiority in other respects being taken for granted. Our intercourse, 
for the last thirty years, has been more with professional men than with any oth- 
ers, and we are sure we do not mistake, when we say, that we have seldom met 
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with any who'knew enough to make as good a translation of the classics or the 
‘Scriptures as we already possess in English, or who could discover and enjoy 
ithose beauties of the originals whieh are lost in the translation. 

It is high time that this matter was set right, and properly understood. If it 
‘be true that these ancient languages are so essential to a correct understanding 
-of English words, then it must also be true that those who have studied Greek 
and Latin, write and speak English with greater ease, correctness, and power, 
than other persons; but, this position is far from being established. The most 
fatal influence of this veneration for the dead languages is found in the fact that, 
to facilitate the study of them, our own pecvliar English Grammar has been sac- 
rificed. We shall not enter isfto particulars now, but to corroborate our opinion 
of the mistake that has been made in overestimating the advantages, not of a 
sound knowledge of the classics, but of that degree of knowledge which ‘is 
acquired in youth at school or in college, and neglected or lost in after life, we 
shall give a short extract from a writer who will be received as a competent 
judge. 

Dr. Priestly, in his “Observations Relating to Education,” says, “A century 
or two ago, when almost .every book that was worth reading was in Latin or 
‘Greek, all persons, who were educated with a view to improve their minds in 
cany kind of literature, were under a necessity of being made thoroughly acquain- 
ted with these languages, which have, therefore, obtained the exclusive title of 
the learned tongues. It was also absolutely necessary, in all the intercourse that 
men of letters, of different nations, had with each other, to make use of Latin, 
‘both in writing and conversation, modern languages being very little cultivated. 
At present, the state of things is very different. Almost all modern languages 
shave been much cultivated, and very few men of letters do, in fact, conyerse, 
.correspond, or even write in any other. At present, almost all valuable know- 
Aedge is to be found in modern languages, and if a person communicates his 
thoughts to the public, it is in this channel. This change in our circumstances 
“ought certainly to make a change in our plan of instruction, and the only ques- 
ition is, what that change should be, and how far it should extend.” After 
-allowing that “it is still of great importance to men in the liberal professions,” 
the proeeeds to say, that, “To persons in trade, or manufacturers, the know ledge 
-of Latin or Greek is certainly of no direct use.” 

If this was true when it was written, more than half a century ago, it is, if 
possible, more true now. If it was right and necessary to say it in England, 
‘where there were no free schools, and where the mass were uneducated, it is far 
‘more necessary to say it in this country, and the change proposed is altogether 
‘more imperative. 

(Our columns are open to a discussion of this important question and we hope 
‘that in our next we may be able to regale our readers with something rich. 
We hope also that Q., if attacked, will manifest some of his old-fashioned Anglo- 
‘Saxon firmness in declining to submit—wntil conquered. Qua videbimus vide- 
‘bimus.—Ep. ] 
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Cl 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


A very interesting yourg lady, deelared to be well qualified to instruct a dis- 
trict school, was, not long ago, employed to take charge of one in a pleasant 
village in Massachusetts. She belomgedto that numerous class of teachers who: 
dislike to flog their scholars, but who believe that it is impossible always to avoid! 
it, and maintain order and obedience in the school. One of the largest boys im 
the school was told by this teacher to take a particular seat, which, for reasons 
best known to himself, he refused to do. As his refusal was noticed by the 
other pupils, the teacher concluded that, if obedience was not immediately en- 
forced, her authority would be lost, and she at once called him up and began to 
strike him with a cowskin,‘which she thought was an improved form of Solo- 
mon’s rod. ‘The boy, not liking the new version of sacred writ, or thinking that 
this was a game at which two could play, seized the young lady, and before she 
was aware of his intention, seated her upon the stove. The other pupils laughed, 
and when they told the story at home, the parents laughed; when the stery was 
noised abroad, the villagers laughed; and, with this seeming approbation, it is 
not to be wondered at, if the boy was unsubdued. 

Not long afterwards, the same offence was again committed, and, instead of 
trying some other method, the young lady only acted with more caution. She 
asked two men, who lived near, to stand at the door, to be ready if needed; two 
of the largest boys were requested to hold the offender, and then the beating 
began. ‘The boy, of course, struggled, and the hardest blow, aimed at him, fell 
upon the hand of one of the assistants, and severely bruised it, taking off the 
skin. The beating ceased, and the teacher somewhat out of breath, and deeply 
affected by the injury done to the innocent boy, let off the offender as well as: 


she could, insisting, especially, upon his wickedness in causing an innocent boy 


to be injured! ; 
It is difficult for one net present at such a scene, and unacquainted with all the: 


circumstances, to say what he would have done, but it is not so difficult for him 
to say what he would not have done. It is always unsafe for a young female to 
strike a large boy, and she ought not to have done this. But perhaps she had 
tried persuasion and warning, and these did no good. Well, is it necessary that 
punishment should immediately follow transgression? God does not think s0, 
for, “if he were not slow to mark our offences, who could stand?” If punish 

ment always promptly followed sin, there would be no room for repentance, no 
need of a future judgment. The question then arises, shall the offender be let 
alone, and his example of disobedience be allowed its full effect upon the school ? 
It would have no ill-effect upon the mass of pupils, who are generally good, and 
its effect upon the bad would not be half so unfavorable as the result of the 
above mentioned whippings must have been. For a general rule, a whip- 
ped boy studies revenge, and often obtains it by sowing sedition in the 
school. 
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We once knew a quaker manage Such a boy, and we will try to describe the 
process. “John,” said he, to a great hoy, who refused to leave his own seat for 
another in the corner, where offenders were generally seated, “John, thy conduct 
is very improper, and most teachers would think it their duty to flog thee at once. 
Shall I flog thee?” “T have no objection,” said the boy. “ Then, if thee has 
no objection, flogging will be no punishment to thee. Perhaps, when thee has 


, ____thonght the matter over, thee will conclude it is better to obey. I will let thee 


sit and think awhile, and will hear thy lessons after school, when we may calmly 
talk the matter over together.” When the scholars of his class went out to re- 
citation, John rose to go out with them. “'Thee may stay and think,” said the 
good quaker. “TI have thought enough,” said the boy. “ Well, what conclu- 
sion has thee come to, John? Is thee right or is thee wrong?” “T should like 
to recite with the rest,” said John. “Thee may do so,” said the wise teacher, 


“if thee is sorry for thy disobedience.” The boy went out, and gave no further _ 


trouble. Most teachers would have flogged him, or would have required a set con- 
fession, and would have failed to reform the offender, and, perhaps, even to 
conquer him. 


Now, one such victory is worth forty obtained by the use of brute force. But 
the young teacher will say, “suppose John had not repented, what would have 
been the consequence?” IIe would have been stopped after school, and would 
have received a friendly, but earnest lecture. “Well, suppose he had still re- 
fused to obey, what then?” We know not what the good quaker would have 
done, but we should have placed him apart, for days and even weeks, and should 
have refused to give him any instruction. We should have obliged him to take 
recess alone; but, more than all, we should have given him and the school to 
understand that he had incurred our displeasure, and was in disgrace. If he did 
not soon show symptoms of shame, or a disposition to do right, we should call in 
his parents or the School Committee, or both at the same time. “But,” says the 
young female, “what shall I do, if the parents or committee order me, as they 
sometimes do, to flog the boy?" We answer, invite them to do it, and if they 
refuse to punish the boy, or to dismiss him from the school, you had better resign 
than become their executioner, at the risk of coming off second best. 

Stubborn boys do not love to apologize, or to show submission, but the teacher 
must accept the least word or the least action that indicates a disposition to 
return to duty, and.be very careful not to require any apology or penance that 
will increase the difficulty of repentance. 


—_—_--—_~+22e—______—— 


CHARACTER. 


Mr. Eprtog:—Among the very many excellent editorials to be found in the 
Philadelphia Eedger, is the one of November 26th, which I hope you have read. 
Will you be so kind as to insert it for the benefit of your readers? To save you 
trouble, I have clipped it from the Ledger and herewith enclose it to you. C. 
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[We have not sufficient space for the whole of this article, but we insert the 
last two or three paragraphs as a sample of the whole. We have often remarked 
that the Editorial articles of the Philadelphia Ledger were far superior to those 
of nine-tenths of our daily and weekly papers, both in the sentiment expressed i in 
them, and in the elegance and purity of their style:—Ep.] ~ 

“A person in respect to whom nothing is known or said but what is creditable, 
has in that fact a source of influence and power that is not to be estimated in 
dollars. Often, however, in a pecuniary point of view, it is worth far more than 
all he possesses in actual property. fe may not be worth a dollar in the world, 
but yet he may carry a letter im his pocket, so describing his powers and his 
character, that no man believing it would hesitate to advance him any sum in his 
power, which he might require. Buta single damaging suspicion, even an insin- 
uation or‘a look, may upset prospects and blast the labor of years. 

There are mercantile firms in telegraphic communication with the commercial 
agencies. A wave of lightning along the wires determines the extent of credit 
which a perfect stranger from Arkansas, or Minnesota, or Texas, shall receive. 
Questions of fortune or of ruin to a young man are answered by a few taps upon 
the wire while he is conversing in the merchant’s room, little dreaming the reat 
nature of what is transpiring around; or how extensively, or at what an immense 
distance his most unthought of past words and conduct are at that moment de- 
termining the whole future of his life. 

It is often best for a man that it should be so—that he should not know nor 
study too carefully the effect of all ke says and docs. Those who care most about 
their characters can afford to be least studious about reputation, and at the same 
time be most apt to succeed in obtaining both. But those on the other hand, 
who are cautiously manceuvering for a reputation, do, by that very circumstance, 
injure what they would most preserve. Frankness and simplicity, without any 
study, when the heart is honest and honorable, will, go further than flatteries, and 
live down lies and slanders.” 
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[From “The Court of Session Garland,” published by T. G. Stevenson, Edinburg, 1839, One 
hundred and fifty copies printed. ] 


EPIGRAMS ON PHILIP SYNG PHYSICK, M. D., 1792. 


An American gentleman from Philadelphia, of the very singular, but somewhat 
harmonious name of Philip Syng Physick, having taken out his degree of M. D: 
in 1792, the late Lord Kinnedder, then Mr. William Erskine, an accomplished 
lady now no more, and an eminent lawyer, afterwards raised to the bench, in a 
playful mood wrote the following epigrams, both-om the name and the inauguration. 
The first fixe, it is believed, are by the gentleman last alluded to, but the editor 
has been unable to assign the remainder to their respective authors: 


Sing Physic! sing Physic! for Philip Syrg Physick 
Is dubbed Dr. Phil for his wonderful skill ; 

Each sick phiz he’ll physic, he’ll cure every ‘phthisie, 
Their lips fill with Philip, with potion and pill. 
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‘ 

it music, as Plato does stoutly maintain, 
In every disease be a sovereign thing, 

For calming the spirits and cooling the brain, 
Be sure, Dr. Phil, when you physic, to sing. 


Lo! Physick, the college permits thee to work 
In‘curing diseases, the greatest of curses; : 
Syng, dance then with joy, when thou think’st with one jerk 
Physick can empty both stomach and purses! 


What a fillip to Physic, if Philip Syng Physick 
His skill and his quill to support her shall bring; 

Of fever and phthisic, each Master and Miss sick, 
Of Philip Syng Physick the praises shall sing. 


Each gap in the science of physic to fill up, % 
Old Pheebus young Philip Syng Physick bestows; 
Then the potion and pillof Phil still shall we swill up, 

And Syng shall be sung at the close of the dose. 


The physic of Philip, so sweetly to swill up, 
Health, joy, and delight among mortals shall bring, 
With pap and with praise then still Philip will fillip, 
And loud Io Pzeans toSyng every sing. 


O Death! since Phil physics thy triumphs are past, 
And broken thy dart is, and blunt is thy sting; 

Phil shall fill us with physic while Physick does last, 
And while Syng Physick physics, we’ll Syng ever sing. 


When Philip’s great son, as old chroniclers sing, 
Fell sick, to great Philip for physic he clung; 

Then Philip with physic so filliped the King, 
That physi¢and Phil by Timotheus were sung. 


Now broke is Phil’s pill-boxand Timothy’s lyre, 
Let Fame to my hero their blazonments bring; 

Like Philip’s great son he can bleed—or the sire 
Can physic like Philip, like Timothy sing. 


Syng Physick for fees seeks the sick man to physic; 
But unsought hopes the fee of his physic and skill; 
So ne’er let Phil Physick of physic the fee seek, 
Nor the sick man be fee-sick of physic and Phil. 


Let physic sing Philip, for Philip Syng Physick 
From plain Philip Physick is dubbed Dr. Phil; 
Sing Syng then ack patient, while Philip shall physic 
And Physick shall fillip with potion and pill. 


That Apollo, the god is of physic and song, 

Each school-boy, I think, will full readily hollow; 
Then since to his name the same arts do belong, 

Be Philip Syng Physick our Magnus Appollo. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE TABLE LANDS, THE MOUNTAINS, AND 
THE PLAINS IN THE DIFFERENT CONTINENTS; THE OLD 
WORLD, THAT OF PLATEAUS, THE NEW WORLD THAT OF 
PLAINS. 


IN our last lecture we carried our examination into the general forms of relief 
of the conti. cts. Our investigation has permitied us to establish the existence 
of a great common law of slopes and counter-stopes, of inereasc and decrease of 
reliefs. The entire continents as well as the mountains, have two principal une 
qual slopes; the long and gentle slopes descend towards the Atlantic and Frozen- 
Ocean, the short and steep slopes towards the Pacilic Ocean. 

To finish this subject, it remains to say a word upon the distribution of the 
table lands, of the mountains, and of the plains in the different continents. 


. . . > fal ‘a $2 oe ee a 6 
The distribution of these three great forms of relief, is it whiform or not? Or 
are there not some characteristic difierences, to be pointed out in this regard, be- 


? 


tween the continents? Does not tho form of the elevated table-lands prevail in 


) 
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ains in another,.the form of the mountains, 
finally in yet a third? If we call to mind the important influence each of these 
forms exerts on the climate, the productions, and on the conditions of existenee, 
and growth of the nations, we shall regard this question as one of those which 
most concern our subject. . 

Considered in this point of view, the continents present in reality, remarkable 
differences. id 

The Old World, as we have learned from the study of its reliefs, is that of 
table-lands and mountains. No continent exhibits plateaus so elevated, so 
numerous, as Asia and Africa. 

Instead of one or two chains of mountains, like the Andes, central Asia is 
traversed by four immense chains, supporting vast table-lands of from 5,000 to 
14,000 feet in elevation, and the loftiest mountains of the globe. The extent of 
this elevated region is more than 2400 miles long, by 1500 miles broad. The 
principal mass of Western Asia is nothing but a plateau, from three to six thou- 
sand feet in height; Africa, South of Sahara, seems to be only an enormous pile 
of uplifted ands. It has been calculated that the mountains and plateaus of 
Asia, cover five-sevenths of its surface, while the plains occupy but two-sevenths. 
In Africa, the high regions form two-thirds of the continent, the plains only one 
third. 

If I call the Old World, the world of plateaus, it is not because great plains 
are wanting there. The whole north of Europe, and of Asia, is but one bound- 
Jess plain, and from,the shores of Holland, through Germany, Russia, the 
Steppes of the Caspian, and Siberia, the traveller may cross the Ancient World, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Orcan, for a distance of more than six thousand 
miles, without encountering an eminence of more than a few hundred feet in 


one part of the world, the form of the p 


height. In Africa, also, the plaias of Sahara extead 2,500 miles in length by 


1,000 in breadth. 
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But the situation of the plains of the Old World under the frozen sky of the 
north, and under the fires of the tropics, together with the nature of their soil, 
takes from them all their importance. The one is a frozen waste, a Siberia; the 
other a burning desert; and neither the one nor the other is called to play an 
essential part, nor do they impress upon their respective continents their essen- 
tial character. 

The New World, on the other hand, is the world of plains. They form two 
thirds of its surface ; the plateaus and the mountains only one third. The high 
lands form only a narrow band, crowded upon the western coast of the two conti- 
nents. Almost the whole Hast runs into immense plains, covering it, one might 
say from pole to pole. From the frozen Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, over an 
extent of nearly 2,400 miles, we cross only insignificant heights. From the 
Llanos of the Orinoco to the banks of the La Plata, we traverse more than 3,000 
miles of low plains slightly interrupted by the somewhat more elevated regions of 
Western Brazil; they are prolonged even to the Pampas of Patagonia, 600 miles 
further south, to the southern extremity of America. The length of the rich 
plains watered by the Marranon, in the direction of the current, is nearly 1,600 
miles; and what are the plains of the Amazon and the Mississippi compared with 
those of Siberia and Sahara? A happy climate, a rich and fertile agi, a wonder- 
ful Vegetation, prodigious resourees—they have all that make the prosperity of 
a country; who does not see that here is the character of America, here lies the 
future of the New World, while the countries of niountains and plateaus seem 
destined to play only a secondary part. Even in this regard the two worlds have 
each its own character,-and form a great contrast so that we may say that in one 
of the hemispheres, the plateaus and the mountains predominate, while in the 
other, the plains give the importayt and essential feature of relief. 

Finally if I were seeking fora continent where the form of mountains, without 
plateaus at their bases should be the characteristic feature, it would be necessary 
to name Europe, comprehending in it, only Western Europe, without Russia, 
that is, historical Europe, the true Europe after all. This continent with Russia 
has three fourths of plains to one fourth of mountainous country; but, leaving out 
Russia, it is quite otherwise. Traverse Europe from one end to the other, wheth- 
er over its central mass or its peninsulas, you will find everywhere its soil modi- 
fied, cut in all directions by chains of mountains intersecting each other. In all 
this part of the continent, the largest existing plain, that of Northern Germany 
and Poland, is only 600 miles long by 200 broad. It is the extremity of the 
great Asiatic plains in the north. The other plains as those of France, of Hun- 
gary and of Lombardy, are smaller in extent, and do not deprive this part of the 
continent of the mountainous character essentially belonging to it—Guyot’s 
Earth and Man. 


~~ --- 


THE Post-Master General has recently decided that if Post-Masters do not 
give publishers of newspapers notice when their papers remain in the Post-Office 


without being taken out by the subscribers within five weeks, they are liable 
for the pay. 
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COMMON SENSE AND KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE. 


ONE may have at his command all thé information contained within the covers 
of all the books ever published, and yet he wiil be, comparatively, a useless man, 
unless he exercises good sense and discrimination in the use of his knowledge, 
and, at the same tiie, possesses that understanding of human nature that will 
enable him to use and apply his information at the right time, as well as in the 
best way. In other words, he should know how, and when, and where, he can 
most wisely, acceptably, and efficiently, impart the desired instruction er influence. 
The teacher must take things as he finds them, and strive to improve them; and 
not, as is too often the case, by looking at things as he would desire to have 
them, so far separate himself from the read as to annul his influence and power 
in attempting to bring about the desired state of affairs. Dut let the instructor 
look at affairs as they are, all discouraging and objectionable though they be,— 
let him, by examining into the true state of matters as they exist, ascertain what 
difficulties, and obstacles, and prejudices must be surmounted or removed, before 
his efforts to draw upward can have a full and direct bearing. After a little pre- 
paratory examination and labor at the foundation, he may ascend, and draw his 
pupils after him. Who has not seen men standing at a distance, and vainly 
striving “with all their might” to move some object to which they had attached 
acord? After much toiling aud fretting ata remote point, a uear approach to 
the object brought to view some trifling obstacle, whose removal was easily effec- 
ted, and then the work, previously so impossible of accomplishment, was readily 
performed. So it is, frequently, with some teachers; they stand so far from the 
work to be executed that they do not observe the real nature and extent of the 
difficulties that cluster around it, at its very foundation. In taking charge of a 
school, the instructor should gain all possible informatiomein relation to the 
parents for whom he is to labor, and with whom he should have a most friendly 
and co-operative spirit. He should learn what he can of their habits, their feel- 
ings, their prejudices, and their opinions; antl then, with an enlarged and 
common-sense view of matters as he finds them, he should labor wisely and 
perseveringly to rectify errors and effect a right feeling and action; and, without 
manifesting aught of an impatient spirit, let him “learn to labor and to wait.” 

This common-sense view of things, and this knowledge of human nature, are 
no less desirable and important in the treatment and management of pupils than 
in reference to parents and guardians. ‘The teacher should carefully study the 
characters, dispositions, habits, and influences of different pupils, that he may 
the better discipline and instruct them; otherwise, he may sometimes widely err. 
No two pupils are precisely alike, and hence no precise and undeviating course 
of discipline should be adopted, but a constant effort should be to have an adap- 
tedness to individual circumstances and wants. Hence, the instructor ‘must 
avail himself of every means to find out all the faults and excellences, the strong 
and weak points, of his pupils’ character,—their temptations, their predilections, 
their difficult and easy processes. In short, he must study them symptomatically, 
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as a faithful and discriminating physician does his patients, to know what they~ ~ 
are, what they may become, and what ought to be done for them.” 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


The remark is frequently made, that teachers are too seclusive im their habits, 
too exclusive in their views, and too sensitive in their feelings, and not sufficient- 
ly acquginteg.with the world and its operations as existing around them. “Mr. 
A.,”* it is said, “would make a most excellent and efficient teacher, if he would 
only mingle more with the people, and acquire more accurate knowledge of mat- 
ters and things in general.” Andit must be confessed that, in many cases, there 
is too much of truth in the observation.. To do well in the world, and exert the 
greatest amount of influence, the instructor should possess a familiar knowledge 
of general affairs. Ile should know something of the business community, with 
its various devices, tricks, and deceptions, that he may impart to his pupils a 
suitable degree of cautious prudence, to prepare them properly to encounter the 
temptations and treacherous arts with which they will surely meet when they 
take their stand on life’s busy stage. He should also possess an aequaintance 
with the manners and customs of society, and the rules of etiquette and propriety, 
that his own deportment and conversation, improved thereby, may have a happy 
effect on the minds of his pupils, and aid them in becoming useful and agreeable 
members of the community. He should be familiar with the various civil, reli- 
gious, literary, and benevolent movements of the world,that he may the better 
discharge his duties, and secure the higher respect of these with whom “and for 
whom he labors. 

“But,” say some, “while we admit the truth and feel the importance of what 
you say, we at the same time feel that the present situation of the instructor 
debars him from the attainment of the information and privileges alluded to.” 
This is, too often, the case. So large a part of the teacher’s time and energies is 
engrossed by the peculiar cares and exercises of the school-room, and the nature 
of his duties is such, that he is unfitted for spending the few leisure hours he 
may have, profitably, by participating in the common concerns or amusements of 


the hours of evening; but the care and air of the school-room are sure 80 to 
prostrate and exhaust him as to incapacitate him from engaging heartily in any- 
thing but rest. 

“And, moreover,” say some, “the vast majority of teachers cannot afford to 
participate, respectably, in the social, literary, benevolent, or civil operations of 
the day. If they are young men, just entering the profession, they will find the 
scanty remuneration they receive, hardly adequate to supply their absolute and 
immediate wants; and if one ius a family dependent upon his efforts and resources, is 
still more difficult will it be for him to devote any time or means to affairs not 
immediately connected with the peculiar duties of his profession.”’ But I will 
only add that teachers must labor patiently in every “good way and work,’— 
labor, it may be, under disheartening circumstances, but in the hope of a “better 
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time coming”—a time which their well-directed efforts may hasten on,—a time 
which will honor and reward them, and bless the community. 


“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to Jabor and te wait.” Northend. 
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[From the Independent Republican.] 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Messrs. Epirors:—With your permission I should like to call the attention 
of the people of this and the surrounding counties to the Susquehanna County 
Normal School, which is now in session at Montrose, feeling assured that there 
is no subject of deeper interest to all classes, and especially to the young, than 
that which pertains to their elevation in the scale of intelligent, moral, and 
religious existence. E 

This Institution, as you are aware, ig conducted by J. F. Stoddard, A. M., 
whose superior knowledge of the art of teaching and the laws that govern human 

—develépment, combined with his varied scientific attainments, has rendered him 
one of the most popular and efficiont educators of the State. 

In addition to an able corps of assistants, Prof. 8. is aided (for the present 
quarter) by B. F. Tewksbury, our faithful and energetic County Superintendent, 
who, for his efforts in behalf of the interests of the common schools of the county, 
is deserving of high commendation. 

I have as often as my dutics would permit, visited the Normal School at its 
opening exercise, and also during the regular recitations, and have ever been 
pleased and instructed. 

There are, I am informed, upwards of two hundred and sixty students in at- 
tendance, the majority of whom are preparing for the business of teaching. 

The morning exercises which comprehend some entirely new features, are of 
much interest to visitors, and cannot fail to be of lasting benefit to the students, 
as their thoughts are continually engaged in committing to memory words 
arranged by some skillful master of the language, which embody gems of thought, 
or are in search of some useful truths, while at the same time cach student is 
encouraged to arise in public and express his views with cunciseness and clear- 
ness. ° 

At fifteen minutes past eight o’elock in the morning, the school is assembled 
in the Hall for the exercises referred to, which oceur in the following order, the 
school being divided into five divisions: 

First, each lady of one of the divisions arises and repeats a passage from the 
Bible, which she has previously selected and committed to memory. Second, 
singing. Third, reading a chapter from the Bible by the Principal, and prayer. 
Fourth each gentleman of another division arises in his place and repeats 2 
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sentiment from poetry or prose, selected or original, which he has committed for 
the occasion. a 

Fifth, declamation by three or four students. Sixth, Object Lessons. In 
this exercise a subject is assigned for the students’ consideration the morning 
preceeding that on which they are asked to arise at their seats and give, in a 
condensed form, their knowledge of the subject or question under consideration. 
In these object lessons a varicty of subjects seem to occupy their attention, e. g., 
the history of the manufactory of China, Porcelain, and Pottery, and wherein 
they differ one from the other;—the history of different fruits and spices, and the 
mannef of their cultivation &c.;—discovery and history of artificial light;—bio- 
graphical sketches, &c., &c. 

lt is now nine o'clock, and the classes are sent to their various recitation rooms 
where they mect their teacher and recite their lessons. 

Jn all the exercises, especial attention is paid not only to the correct use of 
Janguage and accuracy in the enunciation of all the elementary sounds of each 
word used, but terseness und perspicuity of style, and ease of manner, receive 
the attention which their importance dewands. 

The instruction in every department seems to be of the most thorough, practical 
character. Students here, are not encouraged to shirk out of preparing their 
lessons by informing their teacher that “they understand them, but are unable 
to explain them to others,” and thus maintain a standing in their classes credi- 
table or discreditable to themselves in proportion as their opinions of their own 
abilities are favorable or unfavorable. Every student is required each day to 
explain clearly a portion of his lesson, or to expose his want of knowledge of the 
subjects treated of in it. 

Another feature of the school which attracts the attention of the visitor is the 
good order that prevails throughout. Never have we met so large a number of 
young men and women at school who deported themselves with more ladylike 
and gentlemanly propriety. ‘This fact indicates that they attend school for a 
noble purpose, and is a guaranty that as they go forth to teach in the various 
districts of the county they will exert a healthful, refining influence over the 
minds of the children committed to their care, and direct their energies in those 
paths of knowledge that will yield them success and pleasure commensurate with 
their efforts. 

The students of the Normal School enjoy rare advantages for the cultivation 
of their minds, for the acquisition of those mgnly habits and virtues that ever 
attend the eminently useful and truly great and good. Hence the more we 
have a right to expect from them as they go out to teach our district schools,— 
to form the habits and character of the youth of our county. It is the earnest 
desire of one who has long been a teacher that we may realize the beneficial 
results arising from these advantages, and that the people of the county will take 
some means to secure, upon a firm basis, a Permanent Normal School, in which 
students may be trained for the responsible work of educating the young, who 
are soon to occupy the place of those who are now upon the stage of the active 
business of life. § Friend OF EpUcaTION. — 
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ATTENTION IN SCHOOL. 


In Prussia and in Saxony, as well as in Scotland, the power of commanding 
and retaining the attention of a class is held to bea sine gua non in a teacher's | 
qualifications. If he has not talent, skill, vivacity, or resources of anecdote and 
wit, sufficient to arouse and retain the attention of his pupils during the accus- 
tomed period of recitation, he is deemed to have mistaken his calling, and re- 
ceives a significant hint to chanze his vocation. 

Take a group of little children to a toy-shop, 2nd witness their outbursting 
eagerness and delight. They need no stimulus of badges or prizes to arrest or 
sustain their attention; they need no quickening of their faculties by rod or 
ferule. To the exclusion of food and sleep they will push their inquiries, until 
shape, color, quality, use, substance, both external and internal, of the objects 
around them, are exhausted; and each child will want the show-man wholly to 
himself. But in all the boundless variety and beauty of nature’s works; in that 
profusion and prodigality of charms with which the Creator has adorned and en- 
riched every part of his creation; in the delights of affection; in the ecstatic joys 
of benevolence; in the absorbing interest which an danoghialened conscience 
instinctively takes in all questions ‘of right and wrong;—in all these, is there not 
as much to challenge and command the attention of a little child, as in the curi- 
sities of a toy-shop? When as much of human art and ingenuity shall have 
been expended upon teaching as tae toys, there will be less difference between 
the cases. 

The third circumstance I mentioned above was the beautiful relation of har- 
mony and affection which subsisted between teacher and pupils. I cannot say 
that the extraordinary fact I have mentioned was not the result of chance or 
accident. Of the probability of that, others must judge. I can only say that, 
during all the time mentioned, I never saw a blow struck, I never heard a sharp 
rebuke given, I never saw a child in tears, nor arraigned at the teacher’s bar for 
any alleged misconduct. On the contrary, the relation seemed to be one of duty 
first, and then affection, on the part of the teacher,—of affection first, and then 
duty, on the part of the scholar. The teacher’s manner was better than parental, 
for it had a parent’s tenderness and vigilance, without the foolish dotings or sug 
indulgences to which parental affection is prone. I heard no child ridiculed, 
sneered at, or scolded, for making a mistake. On the contrary, whenever a mis- 
take was made, or there was a want of promptness in giving a reply, the expres- 
sion of the teacher was that of grief and disappointment, as though there had 
been a failure, not merely to answer the question of a master, but to comply with 
the expectations of a friend. No child was disconcerted, disabled, or bereft of 
his senses, through fear. Nay, generally, atthe end of the answers, the teacher's 
practice is to encourage-him with the eaclamation, ‘good,’ ‘right,’ ‘shame right,’ 
&c., or to check him, with his slowly and painfully articulated ‘no;’ and this is 
done with 4 tone of voice that marks every degree of plus and ménue in the scale 
of approbation and regret. When a difficult question has been put to a young 
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child, which tasks all his energies, the teacher approaches him with a mingled 
look of concern and encouragement; he stands before him, the light and shade 
of hope and fear alternately crossing his countenance; he lifts his arms and turns 


his body,—as a bowler who has given & wrong direction to his bow] will writhe 


his person to bring the ball back upon its track; and finally, if the little wrestler 
with difficulty triumphs, the teacher felicitates him upon his success, perhaps 
seizes and shakes him by the hand, in token of congratulation; and, when the 
difficulty has been really formidable, and ihe elfort triumphant, I have seen the 
teacher catch up the child in his arms and embrace him, as though he were not 
able to contain his joy. At anothcr time, I have seen a teacher actually slap his 
hands with delight at 2 bright reply; and all this has been done so naturally and 
so unaffectedly as to excite mo other feeling in the residue of the children than 
a desire, by the same means, to win the same caresses. What person worthy of 
being called by the name, or of sustaining the sacred relation of a parent, would 
not give any thing, bear any thing, sacrifice any thing, to have his children, 
during cight or ten years of the period of their childhood, surrounded by cireum- 
stances, and breathed upon by sweet and humanizing influences, like these!”’— 
Barnard. 
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SLANDER. 


A whisper woke the air— 

A soft light tone and low, 
Yet barbed with pain and woe; 
Now might it only perish there, 

Nor further go! 


Ah me! a quick and eager ear 
Caught up the little meaning sound; 

Another voice has breathed it clear, 
And so it wanders round, 

From ear to lip,—from lip to ear,— 

Until it reached a gentle heart, : 
And that—it broke. 


It was the only heart it found, 

The only heart ’t was meant to find, 
When first its accents woke; 

It reached that tender heart at last, 
And that—it broke. 


U 
Low as it seemed in other’s ears, 
It came a thunder-crash to hers,— 

That fragile girl, so fair and gay,— 
That guileless girl—so pure and true; 
Tis said a little humming bird, 

ihat in a fragrant lily lay, 

And dreamed the summer morn away, 
Was killed but by the gun’s report, 
Some idle hoy had fired in sport! 

The very sorxp a desth-blow came 


of 
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So, when that word 
Her light heart heard, < 
It fluttered like the frightened bird, 
Then shut its wings and sighed, 
And with a silent shudder—died. 
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THE BUDGET. 
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To the questions in the last number of the Journal, under this heading, we 
have received many series of answers—among which we take pleasure in noticing 
that of three of the pupils belonging to Mr. Good’s Grammar School of this 
place. Their answers are : 

1. Yakoutsk in Siberia has the greatest variation. Calcutta, the highest 
"annual mean. The average mean temperature of Caleuttain Winter is 72.25; in 
Spring, 87.60; in Summer, 86.62; in Autumn, 83.06. Mean annual asin, saucaaa 
82.41. —Fitch & Pelton’s Phys. Geog. 

3. Adverbs never qualily nouns. 

4. We parse “ut” in connection with the verb. 

7. Three different methods of working the question in Compound Subtraction, 
all of which are good. We have no room for the explanation. 

8. Lake Zurrah is about 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, because the 
plateau of Afghanistan on which it is situated has about that elevation. 

9. The Atlantic Telegraph Cable is almost 2000 miles long. 

12. We have no means of determining how or when the Pyramids were con- 
structed. 

13. “This work is recommended as meeting, dc.” “As” is a conjunction and is 
used to connect and continue the sentences “this work is recommended” and (“it 
is) meeting the requirements &c.” “Meeting” is a pr. ac. part., referring to 
“work.” 

14. “As” when used as a conjunction, connects sentences and consequently is 
placed before the subject of the sentence. The adjective “ike” generally has 
the preposition “unto” understood, after it, as: “He is like (unto) his father.” 
- “Like” in this sentence comes before the objective case. 

15. Murray’s’ Grammar was published in the beginning of the 18th century. 

16. The verb “dreamed” expresses a mental action, and had a direct refer- 
ence to its object. Therefore we are obliged to parse it as an active transitive 
verb. 

[Itis probable that Calcutta has the greatest mean annual temperature, though 
we are informed on good authority, that places in Tropical Africa have a mean 
annual temperature of 85.10, while that of Tropical Asia is only 82.86. 

Will our young friends tell us how they will dispose of “almost” in the sen- 
tence, “He is almost apainter”? Weld says “Adverbs may sometimes qualify 
nouns.” 
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There is no such thing as an accented consonant. You meant “syllable.” 


Your rule for doubling the final consonant is otherwise corrett—Webster is the 
great advocate for system, Walker sometimes is unreliable. 

Our method of performing the 7th example is to subtract 7 furlongs from 8 
furiongs, calling the remainder 40 rods. Then we subtract 39 rods from 40 rods 
and call the remainder 54 yards; subtracting 5 yards, we have 4 yard for a re 
mainder, which equals 1 foot, 6 inches, from which, taking 1 foot, 54 inches, we 
have + inch which is the correct answer. 

A quantity may be made smaller by multiplying it by a fraction. It is not 
necessary to diminish the quantity defore multiplying. 

We used to wonder why it is absolutely necessary to use “like” with the objec- 
tive and “as” with the nominative. Webster says “dike, in the same manner.” 
“As” means the same—why should there be a difference in construction? “He 
was like his father’ means, “He was us his father was.” In almost all such 
cases “as” may be substituted for “like. “As” and “like” implying similarity 
are not conjunctions—“like” is an adjective—“as,” an adverb. 

“The American Grammar’ published in 1782 at Hartford was the first Eng- 
lish Grammar issued from a press in this country. Lindley Murray was not 
born until the middle of the 18th century. The Ist Edition of his Grammar 
published in this country was printed in 1818. 

We have not time to point out other errors in some of the answers sent us but 
may do so in the next number. The “Hay question” may be right—but we 
had time only to glance at the answer. We notice however that the crown is 
reduced to shillings of the Pennsylvania currency. The work must be in Eng- 


lish Money. 


We understand that the pupils of the Catasauqua High School have answered 
the questions in the Budget, through the columns of the Herald at that place. 
We have not seen them. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


To our SuBscrRiBERS.—Notwithstanding the extraordinary success of “The 
Teacher’s Journal,” our list is not sufficiently large as yet, to justify us in in- 
creasing the present number of pages of the work. We present you this month, 
with thirty-two pages of reading matter, which we are confident, will be of service, 
both to teacher and to parent. 

We have hundreds of names on our list, of individuals who have not paid their 
subscription. We wish it distinctly understood, that our terms are cash in ad- 
vance, and we shall not deviate from our rule. In our November number, we 
requested those who did not feel disposed to subscribe, to return us their copies 
of the Journal. We are greatly in need both of dollars and copies; you may 
send back which you please, but please to send the one or the other. 

We are under eternal obligations to many of the county Superintendents of 
this State, for the kind interest they take in our success—to the press all over 
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the country, North, South, Past and West, for friendly notice and encouragement 
—to many, very many personal friends for their exertions in our behalf and to 
every body, in fact, who has lifted a finger or moved a foot to assist us. 
ae “aig os 

Taste mn DrEss.—No female should, by any means, neglect to study dress as 
an art; by which we mean that exercise of taste and judgment which teaches 
what style and color of dress is most becoming to the figure, face, age, ete., and 
also what fashions and customs best blend and harmonize with each other. The 
following rules illustrating this subject may be confidently relied on and advan- 
tageously applied. Short fcmales should not wear flounces to their dresses, 
because the undue breadth which it gives to the lower part of the person tends 
to diminish its height. For the same reason they should not wear large check 
patterns or stripes running round the dress. Tall females, as a matter of course, 
may wear their dresses on principles diametrically opposite to this. Stout 
females should wear dark colored dresses and simple patterns, as they diminish 
the apparent size of the figure; the skirts also should have few or no flounces, 
except where the figure is above the ordinary height. Z'hin females should wear 
light-colored dresses, and patterns displaying breadth of design, such as large 
checks, broad stripes, etc.; flounces may also he freely adopted, as they serve to 
diminish the angles of the figure, and to impart a certain degree of rotundity. 
Young females have a wide latitude allowed them for dress; gayer colors and 
more fanciful styles may be indulged in, so long as they do not amount to over- 
dressing or unsuitableness. //der/y semales should attire themselves in a neat, 
quiet manner; the materials of their dress should be substantial, the colors dark, 
and the designs small. Above all things they should avoid a juvenility of style, 
since, instead of making old people look younger, it has an immediately opposite 
effect, and only serves to bring out more prominently, and to contrast more pain- 
fully, the youth of the dress with the age of the wearer. Dut females look best 
in light colors, which supply a pleasing contrast to the complexion; or in yellow, 
which sheds a subdued violet hue favorable to brunettes. Fair females appear 
to the best advantage in black, on aeccyunt of the contrast which is derived from 
it; or in light green, or sky blue, both of which colors possess the power of 
imparting to pale or fair complexions want are called complimentary tints.—Dic- 
tionary of Daily Wants. 
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Drop or WATER IN A QvEER PLAcE.—We were shown yesterday, says the 
Eutaw (Ala.)Observer, while attending the annual examination of Union Acade- 
my, at Pleasant Ridge, by Dr. EK. J’. Bouchelle, one of the most interesting 
Geological curiosities we ever saw or read of. It consists of a specimen of rock 
of the primitive order of formation, and of the pentaedral order of crystalization, 
containing in its centre a globule of water movable and visible. The water is, 
if there be any truth in geology, one of the oldest drops of water of the universe, 
far more ancient than the waters in the flood of Noah. To use the language of 
Dr. Bouchelle, “it is a drop of the waters that covered in the darkness the face 
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of the great deep, when the earth was without form and void; in other words, 
this little drop is a portion of the first water that was created during the six days 
of Genesis, and became entangled among the particles of the rock during the act 
or process of crystalization. ‘The rock being primitive, or the first of creation, 
the water must also be primitive.” Any person wishing to see this geological 
wonder, can do so by calling en the Doctor. 
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GENUINE ELoquence.—There is no people in the world with whom eloquence 
is so universal a giftas the Irish. When Leitch Ritchie was traveling in Ireland, 
he passed a man who was a painful spectacle of pallor, squallor and raggedness. 
His heart smote him and he turned back. “If you are in want,” said Ritchie, 
with some degree of peevishness, “why don’t you beg?” “Sure, it’s begging I 
am, yer honor.” “You didn’t say a word.” “Ov coorse not, yer honor; but see 
how the skin is speakin’ through the holes of me trowsers! and the bones cryin’ 
out through me skin! Look at me sunken cheeks, and that starin’ in me eyes! 
Man alive! isn’t it beggin’ I am with a thousand tongues?” 

scantily 


Curious Discovery.—A copper kettle has been found seventeen feet below 
the surface near Alton, Illinois, imbedded in a vein of coal. It was found on 
Buffalo Rock, on the Illinois river. Some of the citizens think it was brought 
there by some of the early French missionaries, over two hundred years ago; 
others give ita much earlier date. All ask, how could it come into a solid bed of 
coal? This question none can answer. . 

ean 
There is a word—the word of words, 
To which a charm is lent 


That keeps the universe alive, 
That word ENCOURAGEMENT. 


*Tis like a mainspring to the world, 
That with a sovereign sway, 
Whene’er the ball would cease its course, 
Impels it on its way. 
Sa SEW 
x@s~ Upon an average, one-third, at least, of a man’s life is spent in sleep. 
Sleep is certainly one of the greatest boons bestowed on man in his weary pil- 
grimage. To enjoy this blessing in perfection, there are three things which are 
indispensably necessary—good health, good exercise, and a good conscience: 
Let the poor reflect on this, and envy not the wealthy; for the chance of attain- 
ing this enviable enjoyment is greatly in their favor. 
sa canntiiiilieeina 
An ANAGRAM.-~An objection has been raised to the name of Leviathan, as 
applicable to a ship, because it is one of the applications applied in the Bible to 
the Father of all Evil. It is very curious, however, that the words “Steam Ship 
Leviathan” may be exactly transposed, or anagrammatized, into the following 
sentence :—“T have spelt him—Satan!” 
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sa@p-Mrs. Amelia Pinkney, one of the most accomplished ladies of Annapolis. 
Maryland, died on the 4th of November, 1858, in the 80th year of her age. 
The Annapolis Gazette says:—“Her industry was wonderful. The records of 
the State Department bear evidence of a skill in penmanship, and a capacity for 
business, rarely met with in women. After her 70th year she wrote 1,500 
closely written pages, full of the stories of her rich mind and cultivated taste, 
sclely for the perusal and gratification of those who cheered the last years of her 
bodily suffering. When past her 70th year, she wrote in six weeks 500 verses 
of poetry, on the subject of the Queens of England, without the erasure of a line 
or change of a word.” 
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Parts oF SPEECH.—It is asserted that, in the English language proper, apart, 
from technical and scientific terms, there are 10,500 nouns, 40 pronouns, 7,200 
adjectives, 8,000 verbs, 2,000 adverbs, 60 prepositions, 19 conjunctions, 68 in- 
terjections, and two articles. According to Webster’s Dictionary, there are 100,- 
000 words in the language. 
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as We may seek costly furniture for our homes, fanciful ornaments for our 
mantel-pieces, and rich carpets for our floors; but, after the absolute necessaries 
for a home, books are at once the cheapest, and certainly the most useful and 
abiding embellishments. 


—Se 





NORMAL SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTES. 


LANCASTER County Normal School, Millersville, Lancaster County, Penna. 
. —Board of Instruction—J. P. Wickersham, A. M., Principal; Ed. Brooks, A. 
M., Professor of Mathematics; J. Willis Westlake, A. B., Belles Lettres; R. T. 
Cornwell, Natural Science; E. B. Weaver, Asst. Mathematics; J. V. Montgom- 
ery, Drawing, &c.; Mrs. H. Marie Brooks, Teacher of Music; Miss S. T. Wick- 
ersham, Grammar, &c.; Miss E. McV. Budd, Reading, &c.; Miss Kate E. Wor- 
rest, Asst.; Miss S. E. Bolton, do.; Miss Ada A. Brown, Music. Number of 
Students, 465. Tuition per quarter of eleven weeks, $7.50. Latin, Greek, 
French, &c., extra. 
The Lancaster County Normal School Buildings are ‘very large and conveni- 
ently arranged, containing 110 rooms, with accommodation for 300 students. 





SusquEHANNA County Normal School, Montrose, Susquehanna County, Pa. 
From a friend we have received a catalogue of the above named Institution, con- 
taining the names of 270 students and 13 teachers. It is a matter of surprise to 
us that the Susquehanna county Normal School is so little known in the Eastern 
and Southern parts of the State. Why do not our friends make the Institution 
known all over the State? Prof. J. F. Stoddard’s name alone is a sufficient guar- 
anty of success. The Teachers of the Normal School are—J. F. Stoddard, A. M., 
Principal, B. F. Tewksbury, (Co. Sup’t,) Alfred Hand, A. B., Miss Anna Jessup, 
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Miss E. C. Park, Miss M. A. Brooking, Miss Elsie Hardenburg, Rufus Cushman, 
M. J. Gorse, Miss 8. Robinson, B. O. Camp, W. Faurot. 

The present term commenced on Monday, November 22nd. The expenses for 
tuition in the Normal Department, are only $6.00 per quarter of eleven weeks; 
Latin and Greek $3.00 extra; board $2.00 per week. In another part of the 
Journal will be found a letter from a visitor to the school. 





CnesteR County Teachers’ Association. To Dr. Franklin Taylor, County 
Superintendent, we are indebted for a report of the last meeting of the “Chester 
County National Guards.” 

It was asplendid meeting. Dr. F. Taylor, the energetic Captain of the Guard, 
was there; Professor Allen was there; Music, Heavenly Maid, was there; 
Brown the celebrated Elocutionist, was there; and Bayard Taylor was there. 
Our good friends Potter and Deans, and Prof. 8. 8. Greene, of Rhode Island, 
were there too. The Rev. Mr. Stephens of Philadelphia was there, and from the 
report, we learn that altogether this was a most encouraging session. 

Prof. Brown, of New York, who lectured on “Reading” has not his equal in 
this country. We wouid cheerfully walk ten miles to hear him read the Lord’s 
Prayer. We have heard it read once only—by the talented Booth who had few 
equals either as a reader or speaker. President Allen of Girard College, Messrs. 
Warriner, Watson, Smedley Darlington and others took part in the exercises of 
the Association. Hear what the editor of the Chester County Times says: 

“Tn our Educational Column will be found a report of the proceedings of the 
Teacher's institute held in our Borough during last week. The whole thing isa 
credit to the county. We presume that no Institute was ever held in the United 
States which equaled this in the large attendance and the interest manifested 
throughout. There were but few sessions when the large hall was not uncom- 
fortably full, and a more intelligent audience was never assembled in the State. 

The importance of such gatherings cannot be overestimated, for they have an 
important influence on the community, in the future, and should be well sustain- 
ed. We are aware that there are people, in every community, who yet look with 
a kind of contempt upon the school teacher; but this feeling is fast wearing 
away, as the fact becomes known that the teachers in our public schools have 
more influence in moulding the character of the rising generation than all of the 
“earned professions” combined. All such convocations as assembled here last 
week, have a tendency not oniy to improve and elevate the standard of teaching 
and teachers, but to give them their true appreciation as public benefactors. 
Chester County now holds an enviable position on the subject of education—not 
only in advance of all other counties (out of the large cities) in the State, but, as 


_ was declared by one of the New England gentlemen present, in advance, in her 


schools, to most of New England, the alma mater of the common school system 
in this country. This fact is attracting attention from abroad, and the County of 
Chester is pointed to as an example to be followed. 

Great credit is due to Dr. Taylor, the County Superintendent, for the manner 
in which the Institute was gotten up and conducted throughout. The plan of 
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engaging the best talent in the country, regardless of the expense, or the dis- 
tance from whieh they were to be procured, for the purpose of lecturing and 
instruction, is entirely his own. We do not believe another Superintendent in 
the State would dare to risk so much, and rely upon the intelligence of the county 
to support him in the undertaking. Combined with yare executive power, Dr. 
Taylor has most excellent taste, and a nice discrimination in regard to what is 
appropriate to such occasions. His selection for County Superintendent was a 
fortunate one, and the result of his labors will remain to the people, after the 
present generation shall have passed away.” 





od 


Bucks County Institutr.—Of the late meeting of this Association the 
Doylestown Intelligencer says: 

“The order of exercises was well arranged, and the perforfintver highly enter- 
taining. The speakers from abroad were Prof. Allen, of West Chester, and J. P. 
Wickersham, of the Lancaster County Normal School. Their speeches and dis- 
courses were rich intellectual productions and gave unbounded satisfaction to 
those who heard them. George Lear, of Doylestown, J. R. Armstrong, of New 
Britain, J. T. Lanning, and several other persons of this county, also contributed 
largely in adding interest to the occasion. But the most gratifying performance 
of all, was the substantial evidence that the teachers of the neighborhood fur- 
nished us that their labors have not been in vain—that they are able to send 
forth ffom the country school-house well-educated boys and girls. The very 
satisfactory performance of the several classes of pupils introduced during the 
sessions of the Institute attested this fact. Allare fully satisfied that our public 
schools are rapidly improving under the preseni system of instruction; what they 
will be if the spirit now awaked in the cause is allowed to go on unchecked, we 
leave for those to conjecture who are in the midst of the great work and bearing 
its burthens upon their shoulders. Few are now willing to acknowledge that 
they ever were opposed to our common school system. Many who formerly were 
opposed to free schools now believe them to be the noblest institution of our 
good old Commonwealth. Soon this will be the universal septiment throughout 
ibe length and breadth of our State. 
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Book Notices.—We have received from the author (Prof. N.C. Brooks, Pre- 
sident of the Female College, Baltimore,) a copy of his “Historia Sacra,” pub- 
lished by Cushings & Bailey, Baltimore, which we unhesitatingly declare to be the 
best edition of the work we have ever seen. In typography it is perfect, the 
binding is excellent—and the price low. We intend to use it in our classes. 

From Prof. Brooks, we have also received a copy of his “Manual of Devotion,” 
a little book of responses, mostly taken from the Psalms of David. For every 
day in the year, he has prepared a hymn for the opening and dismissing of School, 
a selection of Psalms, to be read by the teacher and pupils alternately, and a 
closing prayer. As a vehicle of instruction in the truths of Christianity it is pre- 
ferable to any other work of the kind with which we are acquainted. 














COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


H. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
609 CHESTNUT, AND 608 AND 610 CARPENTER STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, - 


___ Respectfully invite the attention of Teachers and School-Officers to the fol- 


lowing 


NEW AND VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Warren's New Series of Geographies, 


The following books are comprised in this series—namely: 





WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


This series forms a complete geographical course, adapted to the various stages 


-of progress of the different classes of all our schools. 


In all the books of this series, the Maps and descriptive text are in the same 
volume. The Maps and Engrarings are of the very Aighest order of excellence. 

The Primary Geography is designed for beginners. It contains a brief de- 
scription of the different countries of the earth, and is illustrated by twenty beau- 
tiful colored Maps. Copies of the Primary Geography for examination, will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of twenty-four cents. 

The Common School Geography is especially intended for the use of the 
Grammar-Schools of our cities and towns, and of the Common-schools in the 


country districts. It contains a description of all the countries upon the globe, 


and is illustrated by very superior Copper-plate and Electrotyped Maps. 


The Physical Geography is a most admirable book for Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries and High Schools. The entire work is comprised in one Volume, 
Royal Quarto, of 92 pages. It is printed on fine white paper, in an open clear 


‘type—is magnificently illustrated by many fine Wood Engravings, nearly all of 
which are from original designs, and by twenty Electrotyped and et ga 


Maps and Charts, drawn expressly for the work. The Copper-plate Maps are 
beautifully colored, and in all cases the Maps and Questions pertaining to them 
are on the same page, or on pages opposite to each other, so that in no instance 
have the leaves to be turned to find the answer to a question. Copies of either 
the Common-school, or Physical Geography will be sent by mail for examina- 
tion, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents, which may be remitted in postegs 


‘stamps. 
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